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Residence and the Athletic Participation - 
. Educationgl Aspiration. Hypothesis . ‘ 


/ 


‘ One of the most consistent. enpirical ‘findings in the ever-expanding 
: literature of the sociology ‘of sport reveals that "partictpation" in high 
school athletics is "conducive" to higher~ levels. of scholastic achieve 
ment and educational sepiracion teasiesd 1969: 82). A rote-theory 
‘approach for interpreting these results has emerged which suggests that 
normative perscriptions. characteristic of the athlete-role, wisibility 
afforded by thig role and behaviors vaquived of most athletes enhance 
academic accomplishments in school, as well as the formation of high 
g status educational yidjections (Coleman, 1961; Schafer, i968) .” 
. ~ a. i bide empirical studies indicate that athletes make better grades | 
- in school” than their non-athlete counterparts: (Eidsmore, 1963; “Schafer and 
Armer, 1968). Furthermore, Schafer and:Rehberg (1970) and Sprietzer ~ 
and Pugh (1973) report a tendency for ‘athletes to receive more sacieages 
ment from teachers and counselors eo attend college than dudi-achietass 
Two recent in-depth studies fic atta controlling for part's socio- 
economic status, encouragement, and students’ grade point average, that 
the athletic participation-educational aspiration veialtouskte still 
obtained (Rehberg and Schafer, 1968; Sprietzer and Pugh, 1973). 
These findings and others are strongly wiipgeetive of the fact that 


Aqrerachalastic aports have a "positive" rather: than "negative" effect 


1s _on studente' ‘academic pursuits (Rehberg, 1969; Sprietzer and Pugh, 1973)..° ral 


a 


Furthermore, the analyses of past inquiries have determined that athletes 


, 


2 aw | Oe a J 
ane who fail to receive atrong support through other "traditional predictor 


= variables” in ‘the area of sthetvenent aioe C.B-, ‘socto-econonie | 
status, parental encouragement grades, etc., recarve an even greater 
_payoff (in terms of ieigh-Level educational orientations) fiom participation 
in athletics (Rehberg. and Schafer, 1968; Sprietzer and Pugh, 1973). 
“{solation of chase "interaction" effects in all probability reflect Rehberg 
: | 


and Schafer's (1968:740) contentions. that: 


probably desire to go primarily to continue their athletic 
careers.... Some athletes who otherwise would not enroll 
in college may do so essentially because of athletic 
echolarships. 


a " ¥..some athletes who otherwise would not go to college 
y 


Although ‘the studies briefly nozad above have utilized rather con- 
" sistent variable operationalizations and analysis techniques, they are 
still soneatat Giateed in their sci pe.” The major, studies to date have, 
‘looked we wrhin-uhice male athletes residing in the nonenee ered sector | 


of the Unitad States (Rehberg and Schafer, 19685 Schafer and Rehberg, 


€ 
‘ 
¢. 


. 1970; ‘Sprietzer. and Pugh, 1973). Data analyses have been limited to - 


bivariate distributions dnd multiple correlation analysis. This research , 


. 


summary will attempt a replication of previous correlational stratigies, 


employ4ng similar variables, along with an assessement of the participation -. . 
wt ae 4 Nec 
' aspiration hypothesis for rural athletes residing in the deep-South. A 


a 


further extension of past studies is made by assessing the effects of 
. 4 ee i 
ine selected predictor variables (athletic participation included) on aspirations » 


within. each residence category through'a regression analysis; a statistical 


? - = x ; * ‘. 
*2. “ comparison of the regression models obtained is also made between residence | 


: groups. oo gfe 8 


me 9004 


Methodological Procedures 


The Sample. The data for this study were part of ‘a larger study 


on the value orientations of Louisiana youth. A stratified, proportionate 


> random cluster sample of all high school geniors residing in the state 
was gpllected in aca 1970. Group interviews were conducted at 
24 high schools, resulting in a final sample of 3,245 youth. Complete 


data on all variables included in this study were secured for 884 white 


* 


‘males. Of these respondents, 254 classified themselves as being rural 
: | \ 
residents, while 630 classified themselves as being urban residents, 
according to Census criteria. A correlational analysis revealed that 


no appreciable bias was introduced due to deletion of respondent Oo had 
» é 
data missing on one or more analysis variables. 


Variable Qpe¥ational ization: ™ variables utilized on. this 
study were operat ionplized in the following manner: 
Father’ s education: determined by the students’ response to 
a question which asked how many years of formal education. did 
his father complete. Response alternatives rangdd from 00 
(Ano school) to 20 (Doctors' Degree, M.D.,.Ph.D.,/etc.). 


* . Mother's education: determined ina manner identical to 
‘ father's education. at 


Point Average: This variable was eae a in 

of students' reports of final grades received from an ex~ 
ve list of possible high school courses. Students’ 

point ayerages were calcualted by research workers. 
Actual grade point averages were obtained from school records 
for pnly 49 per cert of the éample. The zero-order correlation 
between actual and reported grades was found to be .788. 

rted grade point average is utilized in order to minimize 
sample attrition. Fot more information on the, yse of students' 
reports of grade point average in research, see Davis, 1964. 


® Parents’ educational encouragement: determined by the students’ 
; 5: OF how 


assessment of. how much encouragement he had received from his 


os 


parents to attend colleg Response alternatives ranged 
from 1 (strongly discouraged) to 5 (strongly encouraged). ss 


Educational aspiration: This variable was obtained from 
student responses to-the following question: "How much 
education do you desire and will actively attempt to - 
achievé?" Responses were coded as follows: 0 = None after 


high school; 1 = Graduate from a vocational-technical A~ ae, 
x school; 2 = Some coliege, but do not plan to graduate; / | ~ 
: 4 = B.A. degree; 6 = Masters’ degree; 8 = Doctorate all 
’ "degree or equivalent professional degree (M.D., D.D.M., | 
$ retce). , "a 
| 


Athletic Participation; This variable was determined by 
the students' response to the following item: "Do you | 
participate in high school athletics?" Response alternatives 
s . : were simply Yes or No and reflect the traditional operation- 
ization of this variable (Rehberg and Schafer, 1968). 

d aa Data Analysis: Previous studies on athletic participation and 
educational aspirations have utilized correlational techniques in their 
data analyses. In order to facilitate deaieuritng of our findings with 

seeetous studies, initially we employ a partial correlation analysis. We - 

do expand our analysis by including a regression analysis of the data. . 
P , wictheraces, differences in effects of the predictor variables by residence 
are asséssed in terms of a covariance analysis. The utility of parametric 
‘ techniques for erdinafSjevel data has been noted by Labovitz (196751970) 
and will not be treated in detail here (Also see, Boyle, 1970). All ; 
analyses are applied after residential controls have been exerted in qrder 
to facilitate our residential comparison. ; e 
Findings 
‘ The analysis will proceed as follows: first, descriptive etatistics, 


along with a replication of previous multiple correlat{fonal approaches 


. 


by residence will be presented ; r second, an analysis of 


‘educational aspiration levels will be made in order to assess the “inter- 


tr. 


action effect" noted in previous inquires; third, a regression analysis 
is performed, followed by a comparison of variable effects between residence 
categories. 


og 


“ Table 1 presents cia heat, atandaxd deviations, dnd zero-order 
corkélations for variables separately by ceehieads categories. A quick 
look at this table reveals that comparable means and standard deviations 
. obtained for the variables across residence categories. The educational 
aspirations of the urban ridpondents were found to be somewhat higher 
chai the rural respondents. ride eepietead trend iia tatedted research 
.in this general area (For more Gi gieveun tins see: -Kuvlesky and Reynolds, 

5 1970). Additionally, and most. important, the strength of the relationship 
between athletic oaneieivarion and educational aspirations initially appears 
to be’ considerably stronger for the rural respondents (x 424 rural; r= 
-12 urban). However, athletic participation was found to manifest ‘stronger 

‘relationships ‘with othér variables for the Ped ventondeabes suggesting 
that this original zero-order relation may be partly seuviogn: The 
findings presented in Table 1 for the rural respondents compare favorably 
with zero-order relationships obtained in earlier athletic participation 
studies. Rehberg and Schafer (1968) reported a eis of .28 for their 
sample, while Spreitzer and Pugh, (1973) found a comprable gamma of .26. 

The . zero-order correlation of .12 for our ie respondents is the smallest 

_ correlation coefficient found in the literature to date between these 

variables. 


(Table 1 About here) 


In order to more fully grasp the nature of the zero-order correlations 


- 


aan? 


dy 


~ , \ 


obtained in Table 1, a series of paretal correlations are presented 


¢ 


in Table 2. A glance at the first-order partials indicate that the 


* original zero-order relationship between athletic participation and 


me ae is reduced substantially for the rural réapondente when 


contrdia are exerted for acadenic performance. The Lacgesé: reduction, 


for the urban respondents is dextved when controls are applied for 


' 


mother's education. 


(Table 2 About here) 


* The second-order partials reveal a substantial reduction in- 


the original relationship for the rural respondents when father's 
education and academic performance are (aieitpensousty. controlled. The 


~~ 
original correlation coefficient of 24 is reduced to .11. For the 


\ 


"urban respondents, the original relationship of .12 is reduced to .07 


when mother's education and academic performance are controlled. The 
‘ 1 


‘third-order partial reveals that when parents’ educational level and 

students’ academic performance are Seneeelies: ‘ correlation of 07 
remains for the urban respondents, while a correlation of -10 obtains 
for the rural respondents. The urban athletes in our sample appear to 
have acthers with higher levels of educational attainment, while Hidel 
athletes appear to achieve higher levels of academic performance as well 
as come from homes where their parents have completed higher levels of ed- 
ucational attainment. The findings for the rural respondents eihwesilag 
acsdestc performance are Jeonsistent with ennae reported earlier for 


aes youth by Eidsmore (1963) and Schafer and Armer (1968). 


. : (Table 3 About here) 
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As noted earlier, several recent studies have documented 
and: discussed in detail the finding that youth less-predisposed toward 
college evaining receive a substantial gain in. educational anpivatten 
" Jeval through their participation in interscholastic athletics 
(Rehberg and Schafer, 1968; Rehberg 1969; Sprietzer and Pugh, 1973). 
In order to assess this trend in our study respondents were classified 
in terms of boing "pouditaposed” toward college attendance and 'non- 
disposed" toward ‘college attendance. Predisposed youth were from upper 
socio-economic status orfgins, received high parental encouragement 
to go to college and had high grade point averaienct Table 3 presents 
Ate educational aspiration levels for the four respondent categories 


which emerged when the above dichotomy is cross-classified by respond- 
‘ - 


ents’ athletic status. "Predisposed" urban athletes manifested the 


highest-level educational aspirations, followed by rural "predisposed" 


athletes. "Non-disposed" athletes, notably from rural social arising: 
had higher mean level educational goals than those non-athletes class- 
ified ti a similar aanuer’ The findings presented in Table’4 reveal 
that when respondents were matched, in terms of high and low states, 
on three traditionally key variables in educational aspiration re- 


search,’ 


that athletes tonsistently manifested high mean-levels 

for susnedeaat sepkcation: Furthermore, the magnitude of the 
difference between aspiration means was more pronounced for the athlete- 
non-athlete comparison of "non-disposed" rural -youth. This finding 


may indicate that athletic participation has more significance in in- 


fldencing the educational aspiration levels of rural than urban youth 
t > 
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who are not predisposed toward dairies college attendance. 
’ : ‘(Table 4 About here)” 
In an atimint xe ascertain the independent effects of the 
predictor variables on educational aspiration, ¢ véexeaston analysis was, 
' performed after residential controls were spgited ta‘ths data. In 2) 
order to facilitate comparisons within as well as Satwind eesidance 
categories, both unstandardized ind standardized regression coefficients 
are presented in Table 5 (Blalock, 1967, Tuckey, 1954). All Seealouots 
were found to be statistically significant with the exception of , 
mother's education for the urban subsample. The ‘standardized coefficients . 
reveal that athletic participation had the weakest effects within both 
‘control categories. Across categories, a comparison of unstandardized 
coefficients reveals the existence of rather similar positive effects 
(.339 Oe vishal); Parental encouragement and academic performance 
were found to be the strongest predictor variables for aspirations; 
these results correspond with t aditional investigations of the anpttaeten- 
\ 


( formation process (Harrison, 1969; Woelfel and Haller, 1971, Williams, 


1973). fh “ah 


ta (Table 5 About here) 
* : . , 


oh statistical comparison of coefficients across residence groups 
was conducted by utiliz a form of covariance analysis.° Table 5 
‘veveuis that the aes One obtained in the analysis presented 
in Table 4 are similar in magnitude, except for mother's education. This 
variable exerted statistically differential effects across residence, 
‘ having been found to be significant only for the educational Se icine “y 


of the rural respondents. Most important for this inquiry,no overall 


: ae ees 
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residential difference in the efféct of athletic participation was 


observed. 
v 
Conclusions 
This research summary has attempted a residential comparison 
NN Re ete, 
of the effects interscholastic athletic participation has upon the formation 


of high séhool students’ educational aspirations. Previous investigations , 


have isolated such a sélacionshds for white’ urban male athletes residing 
in pucthadseern seckane of the United States. This study has conducted 
a@ partial replication and expansion of earlier inquiries by analyzing 
the athletic participation - aspiration relationship for rural white 
male athletes, residing in the deep-South. Additionally, cox tuanie 


+. was expanded to’incorporate a regression analysis, which allowed for an 


assessment of the independent effects of athletic participation on 
aspirations within and between different communities of origin. 

| The results indicate that participation in high school athletics 
has an sebeeuats moderate, independent, Goattixe effect on level of education- 
al aspiration. The partial correlation analysis and regression analysis 
suggest that of all predictor variables included { this study, athletic 
participation manifested the weakest relationships to deucational aspirations 


for ath]étes in both residence classifications, 


Interesting results, by residence, did obtain for the analysis 
of "non-disposed" athletes. It appears that athletes who originate from 
" low socio-economic backgrounds, who have parents who do not encourage 
them to continue education beyond high school, and who perform balow 
average in high school courses, have considerably higher-level educational 
aspirations than similarly classified non-athletes. This trend appears 


. 
7 , 
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to be particulazly salient for rural athletes in contrast to urban 
athletes. The "non-disposed” rural athletes were found to have a mean 
aspiration level of 3.00, which certainly includes college sibaatande: 
Lf not graduation, On the other hand, "non-disposed" rural non-athletes 
manifested 4 mean aspiration level of 1.14, indicating a Kendeney to 


include only vocational-technical echool. graduation: for their educational 
oals. A similar relationship of less magnitude:was observed for the Ny 
"non-disposed" urban athletes and non-athletes. | , . 
In conclusion, our results tend to compare with earlier studies 

even though the sesh of the athletic pasticipation - educational 
aspiration relationship found for our data is the weakest isolated in. 
: publications in this area. The rural athlete, like his vba counter~ 

part, appears to Snevepotate academic "advantages" relating to the behaviors, 
rewards and visibilities afforded by his athlete role in school. Such 
advantages may engender "inflated aspirations" for the “non=disposed" rural 
* athlete and possibly. create special problems ‘siicetatad with later academic 
sudeons in the colleg# or university setting (Spady, 1970). Future longitudinal 
data sets should attempt to clarify the issues raised in this inquiry . 
cokeaealng the rural athlete as well as iuppove and ixoudea: Ria thacretical 

and conceptual scope of the athNetic participation variable to intlude 

such dactous as leadership, athletic success, and scholarship aspirations. 

Such studies would go a long wag toward clarifying.the role of athletic - 
participation in the status attainment process. The results of this study 
‘ceeds previous inquiry, suggests that athletic participation is a 


temporal-specific variable, having importance for certain academic achievement 


behaviors and significance for the.educational aspirations held by 
\ * 


r 
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- 


rural and urban student athletes who teceive minimal structural, inter- 
' a : * « 


personal and behavioral support for. future educational and, aechacad tA if 


- ; “ 


occupational ‘achievement. 


Footnotes t 


“I ’ ° 
ithe literature concerning other So0ciologi#al and psycho- 
logical: variations between athletes and non-athletes appears 
to be rather {nconalusive.: Findings do exist which surgest 
that athletes are characterizéd by. more outgoing personality: 
characteristics and less delinquency than non-athletes 
(Schendel, 1965; Kane and Warburton, 1966; Schafer, 1969). 
one tens research reports contend that athletes, as a 
roup,, score lower on intelligénce tests than. non-athlctes . 
Slusther, 1964);. that athletics may have negative psycho- 
logical consequenues for participants (Biddoulph, 1954; 
French, 1970); “and\ at best tne evidence. concerning most, 
athlIete - non-athlete sociological and psychological differ-. 
ences is limited and>-indeterminate in this relatively new 
_ area of concern for American sociologists (Edwardsy 1973). 


2For more detailed specifications of theoretical approaches 
and empirical results, see: Schafer, 1968, 1969; Rehberg 
and Schafer, 1968; Rehberg, 1969; Spady, 1970; Sprietzer and 
Pugh, 1973 and ‘Edwards, 1973. 


3The tone of:some works may lead one to argue “otherwise; for 
more information see: Coleman (1961). For a good discussion 
of is research area and the role’of athletics and academic . 
purswits in high school, seex Rehberg, (1969 and Colenan (1969). 


ai. ‘ . 
434 should also be noted that Sprietzer and Pugh (1973:177-178) 
found a tendency for thé variable, "school value climate", to 
be a related intervening. variable between athletic participa- 
tion and educational expectations; Spady.'s (1970) longitudinal 
Study indicates that athletic participation in high school may 
engender ."infilated" educational goals, which become problematic 
‘for student success in the college setting. Our data do not ~ 
afford;jus the opportunity to assess the role of value climate 
and acfual educational achievements. However, future longi- 
tudinal studies employing more comprehensive -sources of data 
may more accurately clarify the role. of these variables for 
educational and occupational achievements. 


5tables will be furnished upon reqhest. ‘For more details of | 
the sample deSign-and selection, see: Picou, 1971. 


Emme - logic of this typology stems from Rehberg and Schafer's 
(1968: 734) initial study-in this area. ) Specifically, we 
classified respondents into high-low categories for the 

‘ vartables socio-economic status (greater than high school 
education =» high), parental encouragement- to go to college 
(no encouragement = low): and grade point’ average (on a 4.0 
scale, greater than 2.5 «» high). { 

‘ t 
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7 : . hp . ' 
Studies from Berdua's (1960) early investigation to the development of and 


subsequent expansions\of the "Wisconsin model" of status attainment 
(Sewell, Haller and Qhlendorf, 1970). hue employed these three variables. 
For a comprehensive overview of research in this area, see: Carter and 
Carter . oar Sewell and neue, (1972) and Haller and Portes (1973). 
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The covariance model takes the following form: a 

3° DX,» oe, m 


’ ma DX 


¥ = £(X1» Xp, Xy, X,, Xp, Dy DX, 


» where: 
Y = predicted dependent variable;(ed. asp.) 
x firet predictor variable 


x, ° - X5" second to fifth predsntee variables 


D = dummy Rea el dew, residence @ 4 


DX, = product of X ‘and dummy variable and each observation 


1, 
DX, - DX5 = products of predictors and dummy ‘variable for each 
#3 observation, etc. 


The model was run as a regression model. If the regression slope 
aspociated with the dummy variable is significant, the intercepts 
between residence groups differ when Y is regressed on X,, Xo, etc. 

for each group. If the slope associated with either of the product 
terms is significant than_the slopés differ between Y and the associated 
X when Y is regressed on X, and X, separately for categories represented 
by the dummy variable, i.e. residence. 
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TABLE 2: PARTIAL CORRELATION ANALYSIS OF VARIABLES BY RESIDENCE . 


ZERO-ORDER  _ URBAN RURAL 
Educational Aspirations ‘and Athletic 
Participation rs - .24 
FIRST-ORDER PARTIALS | : | 
eA. an ontrolling for Mother's s 
Education — 
E.A. and A.P. Controlling for Father's 's 
Education . 
E.A. and A.P. Contro}ling for Parents’ 
Encouragement 
E.A. and A.P. Controlling for Academic 
- Performance 
/ SECOND-ORDER PARTIALS ° 
an ontrolling for Father’ s 
and. Mother s "Education : 
E.A. and A.P. Controlling for Father's 
Education and Academic Performance 
E.A. and A.P. Controlling for Mother's 
Education. and Academic Performance 
THIRD-ORDER PARTIAL 
. and A.P. Controlling for Father's 
and Mother's Education and ‘Academic 
Performance 


_2- 


TABLE 3: Mean level of Edu 


tional Aspiration 


F ‘by Residence and Kc Toward 
College seainieg : 


¢ 


~-_ 


Educational Aspiration 


Control Category i Rural Urban . 
Predisposed Athlete "414, 4.78 
Predisposed Non-Athlete 3.32 4.31 
_ Non-Dispos¢d Athlete 3.00 yy 241 
" Non-Disposéd Non-Athlete © nap J > 287 
vi hs ; - 
a A F 
a 2. .% e «-" . i ie : 
ah 
( te 
| ‘ 
t e 
) % - 
} / 
| ae 
A : 
‘ 5 * 
1 
; r - 
i? 
bah 


TABLE 4: REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS IN STANDARDIZED AND UNSTANDARDIZED FORM 
, FOR PREDICTOR VARIABLES BY RESIDENCE.A ‘ 


A 


- \ 
Independent Variabde and Control - : N Educational 
tegdry \ Aspiration 
RURAL . “5 . | ‘ 
Father's Education ) 4p -115* (.169) af 
Mother's Education x «121% = (.138) ae 
Parental Educational Encouragement -344% = (.113) a | 
Academic Performance : i. 1.084% ?(,304) 
Athletic Pdrticipation abi cee, iho » «491% (.095) 
R | 4 . 534 
yt 
= } i ; ¢ 
~~ Father's Education rt a . 116% (.182y 
ther's Education a +045 = (054) - 
ie Parental Educational Encouragement y , ihe? -961* (,328) 
Academic Performance : if | ib -979% . (.258) 
Athletic Participation te ae 339% (.072) 
; R mt otf -570 


Astandardized 


|, #PL(B <0) < .05 


coefficients are in parentheses. | 


iJ { 
o7 i | 
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TABLE 5; COVARIANCE ANALYSIS BETWEEN rad | TREATING RESIDENCE AS A 


: - ©. CATEGORIC VARIABLE. (. | 
“TERM 0 COgrIcrENT <> T-VALUE 
RX FE ~.125 -=.845 
axme Pa a | 2.216" 
RX PE (OD: 626 
R X A.Per. 7 / 6 098 Yes Tare 
RX A.Part. aa. 017 er ae 285 


*Significant at .05 level of confidence 


‘ = 
Other values are actually meaningless ‘for interpretation; but are avail- 
“able upon request from the senior author. 
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